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PROGRESS that moved slowly from the days of the Spanish galleon to the early automobile speeded its tempo 
within the past quarter century to give us streamlined zephyr trains, 4-day ocean crossings, super-charged 
aeroplanes and autos, round-the-world radio, and air conditioning. In the vanguard always were the cutting 
and shaping tools, and measuring instruments conceived and born in the machine tool plants of the nation. 
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Pioneers 
in Industrial 
Fuels 


Not OLp in years—only a decade—but in that short span two 
important commercial movements have been successfully pioneered by 
T. A. D. Jones & Co., Inc. 

The first brought higher grade bituminous coal to Connecticut by 
water in sufficient quantities to supply industry quickly and more 
economically than by previous methods. 

The second, started but a year ago, has brought oil into the state 
for the first time as a competitive industrial fuel. 


New River Navy Standard Coal 
Pennsylvania Coal Industrial Fuel Oil 


pocks: New Haven, Bridgeport DistRIBUTION: R.R., Trolley, Truck, Barge 


T. A. D. Jones & Co. 
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THANKSGIVING 
FOR INDUSTRY 


By E. Kent Hubbard 


When our forefathers established the custom of setting a 
day apart as an expression of thanksgiving to the Supreme Being 


for favors received at His hands, they chose a day in the late 
autumn. By the irony of fate, that day has fallen in recent 
years at a time when many of our citizens could find little 
occasion for gratitude. In the tercentenary year 1935 we are, 
fortunately, in a position where Thanksgiving Day may have 
real meaning to a large cross-section of our population. 


The threat of internal strife and external aggression, which 
hangs like a cloud over the Eastern Hemisphere, is happily 
absent on this side of the Atlantic. Industrial warfare, which 
has marred so much of the last two years, is for the moment 
not in evidence. True, there is much about which industry may 
have justifiable misgivings—the threats of increased govern- 
mental control over private enterprise, the fiscal situation of 
our local, state and federal governments, the failure of increased 
industrial employment to be reflected in diminished relief rolls 
—these and other disquieting phenomena are disturbing. But, 
by and large, our blessings are many. 


Let us assemble in our family circles or in our places of 
worship with sincere sentiments of thanks for the bounty of 
the Father, im the humble hope that the Providence which has 
sustained our state and our country through great tribulations 
thus far, will preserve us for a still more glorious tomorrow. 
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MERCHANDISING HINTS — pLuMBING FIXTURES 











MERCHANDISING HINTS NO. I OF A SERIES 


oo Proverb 


“One picture is worth a thousand words.” 


Modern Discovery 


One dramatic photograph of a product is worth ten 

thousand words, a hundred trite reproductions and $100 

$1,000 . . . $10,000 or $50,000 up, if hitched 

to the right copy, sent to the right people when they are 
in the mood for looking. 


Illustration 


Did’j’ever see on paper a cake that made your mouth 
water, a fist that made you stop turning pages, a gay group 
on a promenade deck that flooded you with thoughts of a 
“breather” in the Caribbean, or a kickin’, gurglin’ buster 
that reminded you of other years, or last night, depending 
on your age. 


The Point Is 


You stopped, read, and thought—little or much— 
depending on your taste, mood or time available. Millions 
more are going through the same exercises every day. Do 
they linger to reador think of buying because of the force- 
ful dramatization of your advertising illustrations? Did 
you linger when looking at the picture on the opposite 


page? If not, you’re either a tough customer or we guessed 
wrong. 





PANORAMA at the National Machine Tool Show with Pratt & Whitney booth in the foreground. 


CONNECTICUT 
AT THE MACHINE TOOL SHOW 


HE National Machine Tool Show held at Cleveland, 

September 10-21 amazed everyone. It was so big, 

complete, so well done, that days were needed to 
see it properly. It presented a composite picture of human 
mechanical ingenuity that will not be forgotten soon. It 
symbolized the last word in tool design progress. 

The first impression was its mammoth size. To walk 
from the large main auditorium with its two broad floors 
packed with machinery through the long arcade into a 
huge underground hall with whirling humming machines 
on every side, was a real thrill. Almost a thousand ma- 
chines were under power, their gray solid bulks squatting 
in a striking setting of silver mixed with every color in 
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the rainbow. Flowers, palms and modern furniture were 
on every side, and eye-catching motion swirled wherever 
one looked. It was bewildering to the layman, fascinating 
to the initiate. And it was packed from one end to the 
other with a good natured, keenly interested, elbowing mob 
of people from all over the nation and from many foreign 
countries. 

It would take volumes to properly describe the items 
on that great floor. Almost every operation possible in cut- 
ting, shaping and fashioning metal was there. Big machines 
and little ones were doing their work more rapidly, easier 
or more accurately than ever before. The entire display 
was a challenge to the obsolete equipment of the world. 

Almost 300 carloads of equipment valued at three mil- 
lion dollars was on display by 200 exhibitors. The total 
floor space measured over 260,000 square feet. The power 
load of the machines in operation for two weeks was 16,- 


000 K.W. Forty-two thousand executives were registered 
as interested visitors at the show, and the total attendance 
topped 65,000 for the two weeks. 

Confidence was perhaps the keynote of the crowds. Men 
were there, not just to look, but to buy. Sale after sale was 
chalked up by all exhibitors, and the opinion was general 
that the impetus would carry on for months to come. 

The Cleveland Show demonstrated definitely that the 
machine tool builders of America have had unusual cour- 
age, in the face of years of depression, to keep on steadily 
developing and progressing. No man could look at that 
wonderful display without feeling the drive and power 
all around him, backed by the same old Yankee spirit that 
will not be downed. The machine tool builders have shown 
Industry its present obsolete state, and have set a high 
example for “carrying one.” If Industry profits by that 
tremendous demonstration, and every indication points in 
that direction, then indeed the Exposition will have been 
a true “milestone” of progress. 

THE PRATT AND WHITNEY COMPANY of Hart- 
ford again occupied the largest space at the National Ma- 
chine Tool Exposition as it did at the last one in 1929. 
Because of the fact that the space occupied by Pratt and 
Whitney Company adjoined that reserved for the Warner 
and Swasey Company of Cleveland, with which the former 
had enjoyed friendly relations for years, the two companies 
pooled their space into one enormous exhibit arranged so 
that the central part became a reception space for both 
companies. The combined space was ideally located in the 
only spot in the hall totally free from columns, m 
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in all 162 feet by 54 feet, more than half of which was 
occupied by Pratt and Whitney Company. (See illustration 
of exhibit.) 

In general the Pratt and Whitney exhibit dealt with 
accuracy consisting of representative toolroom machines, 
die sinking machines, production machines, flexible shaft 
equipment, small tools and a large exhibit of gages. Spe- 
cifically it included a complete Electrolimit Gage exhibit, 
a Standard Measuring Machine, the Super-Micrometer, and 
Hoke Precision Gage Blocks, guaranteed accurate within 
millionths of an inch. Another section of the table exhibit 
was devoted to a complete small tool grouping of taps, dies, 
reamers, milling cutters, etc. A third section of the table 
display showed flexible shaft equipment and the tools used 
with those machines, known as Kellerflex line of tools. The 


machine tool display of Pratt and Whitney Company in- 


cluded 17 machines as follows: the new 14” and 16” 
Model C Toolroom Lathes; three Jig Borers Nos. 1A, 2A 
and 3B equipped respectively with 10”, 16” and 30” Ro- 
tary Table; 6” and 12” Vertical Shapers; one new 14” 
Hydraulic Vertical Surface Grinder; one 10” Hydraulic 
Gear Grinder; and one two-wheel type of helical gear 


grinder; one No. 2A Universal Die Sinker, No. 3B Plain 
Die Sinker, the Keller Type BL Automatic Toolroom Ma- 
chine, the Keller GG Automatic Toolroom Machine; and 
the Keller R6A Cutter Grinder; latest models of Pratt 
and Whitney Universal Bench Miller and Bench Lathe. 

The Pratt and Whitney exhibit was in charge of the fol- 
lowing: Clayton R. Burt, president and general manager; 
Charles M. Pond, vice-president and manager of Small Tool 
and Gage Division; William P. Kirk, vice-president and 
sales manager, Machinery Division; Charles K. Seymour, 
treasurer; S. G. Johnson, superintendent Gage Division; 
L. J. Oliver, trafic manager; A. H. d’Arcambal, Small Tool 
and Gage Division; A. S. Keller, manager, Keller Division; 
E. C. Shultz, advertising, W. H. Gourlie, R. Stanton, re- 
search engineer. In attendance was a majority of the com- 


pany’s sales force including branch managers, majority of 
engineering department men and demonstrators, the foreign 
department of New York City and the chief executives of 
Niles Bement Pond Company, parent organization of Pratt 
and Whitney Company, headed by Colonel E. A. Deeds, 


chairman. 
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Model 270 Drier 


THE HENDEY MACHINE COMPANY of Torring- 
ton exhibited as illustrated the following machines: 12” x 
30” tool makers’ Geared Head Precision Lathe; 16” x 42” 
Commercial Toolroom Lathe, Geared Head; 16” x 8’ Cone 
Type Toolroom Lathe; No. 4C 30” Heavy Duty Manu- 
facturing Lathe; No. 3 Hi-Speed Step Turning Lathe; No. 
1 x 30” High Speed Precision Turning Lathe; 12” High 
Speed Tool and Manufacturing Crank Shaper and 24” 
Heavy Duty Tool and Manufacturing Crank Shaper. 

The men in charge were David Ayr, president and gen- 
eral manager; Frank J. McCarty, general sales manager. 
Salesmen in attendance were: Messrs. Walsh, Henly, Haz- 
ley, Parman, Rice, Palmer, Barker, Kelly and Seng. Engi- 
neers were Messrs. Bouillon, chief; Knight, Burger, Blake- 
slee, Lindstrom; Sydney French, general superintendent. 
Operators were Messrs, Walker, Platt, Ruot, Dunn and 
Scoville. 





Model MR-8 Wash and Rinse 


Model 675 New Britain Six Spindle 7!” Work Rotating 
Chucking Machine; One Model 14 New Britain Four 
Spindle 634” Work Rotating Chucking Machine; One 
Model 16 New Britain Six Spindle 9” Work Rotating 
Chucking Machine; One Model 38 1012” Single Spindle 
Work Rotating Chucking Machine; One No.-12A New 
Britain Three Spindle Tool Rotating Type Chucking Ma- 
chine and One No. 202 New Britain Hydraulic Power 
Chucking Unit. 

Those in charge of the company’s exhibit were: H. H. 
Pease, president; Edw. L. Steinle, vice president and sales 
manager; R. S. Brown, secretary and E. H. Montgomery, 
vice president and chief engineer. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of Hartford exhibited a Model MR-8 Colt 
Autosan Metal Parts Washing and Rinsing Machine and 
one Model 270 Standard Drying Machine, both for use in 





THE NEW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MACHINE COM- 
PANY of New Britain exhibited the following: (See illus- 
tration) One Model 40 74” New Britain Four Spindle Au- 
tomatic Screw Machine; One Model 41 154” New Britain 
Four Spindle Automatic Screw Machine; One Model 60 1” 
New Britain Six Spindle Automatic Screw Machine; One 
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cleaning and drying metal parts in process in industrial 
plants. (See illustration.) The exhibit was in charge of 
George R. Porter, manager of the Autosan Machine Divi- 
sion, assisted by representatives from the Cleveland and 
Chicago territories. 


THE EASTERN MACHINE SCREW CORPORA- 
TION of New Haven exhibited, as illustrated on page 6, 
the following: Complete line of H&G General Purpose Self- 
Opening Die Heads; complete line of H&G Insert Chaser 
Self-Opening Die Heads; H&G Solid Adjustable Dies using 
Insert Chasers; H&G Chaser Grinders; H&G Threading 
Machines; (1) Two Spindle Model No. 1 Threading Ma- 
chine equipped with Insert Chaser Die Heads, one spindle 
of which was threading, chamfering and reaming pipe nip- 
ples and the other spindle threading spark plug shells; and 
(1) Model No. 2 H&G Threader equipped with variable 
speed Transitorq Drive. Machine was equipped with Insert 
Chaser Die Head cutting %%’’-11 threads, 

The men in charge of the exhibit were: Carl W. Bettcher, 
Henry F. Wieler, Otto Hoelzel, G. E. Mager and A. E. 
Chadwick. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of Bristol featured at this exhibit (see illus- 
tration above), a bouncing ball machine, three Transitorgs 
operating with various types of controls, and numerous 
displays of bearings in a setting of modernistic furniture. 


Those in attendance at the show were: F. G. Hughes, vice 
president and general manager; L. G. Sigourney, general 
sales manager; T. C. D. Crow, chief engineer; J. H. Ban- 
inger, assistant chief engineer; W. H. Harrington, assist-~ 
ant sales manager; C. B. Beckwith, advertising manager; 
H. W. Holdsworth, assistant advertising manager; Alain 


Madle, engineer transitorq department; John Collins, adver- 
tising department; Hubert Gurske, engineer transitorq de- 
partment. Representatives outside of Connecticut were: 
F. W. Marschner, western sales manager; G. W. Fowler, 
manager, Chicago office; D. W. Nearing, sales engineer; 
B. C. Street, sales engineer; L. F. Lavery, sales engineer; 
C. N. House, sales engineer; N. B. Nelson, sales engineer; 
H. G. Wilson, sales engineer, W. M. Held, sales engineer, 
C. H. Allen, engineer, Detroit office; F. J. Miller, Chicago 
office; G. A. Leynor, transitorq engineer, R. J. Lynch, engi- 
neer, Chicago office; and W. E. Bennett, transitorq engi- 
neer. Representatives from the manufacturing departments 
of the Bristol and Meriden plants were: G. M. Gearing, 
general works manager; M. L. Gearing, manager, Meriden 
division; C. B. Atkins, superintendent foreign plant; A. R. 
Dahlgren, superintendent grinding plant; Evald Anderson; 
E. F. Morris; J. J. Curry; Henry Stohr; Clarence Coan; 
C. C. Stevens, mechanical engineer; $. E. Green; George 
Smith, superintendent Meriden division; Albert Vuilleu- 
mier, superintendent ball plant; and John A. Doane, master 
mechanic. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY of New Brit- 
ain exhibited its own products as follows (see illustration) : 
Single Row Radial Ball Bearings; Double Row Radial Ball 
Bearings; Sealed and Shielded Ball Bearings; Thrust Bear- 
ings; Precision Bearings; Super Precision Bearings; Ball 
Bearing Pillow Blocks; Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes; Ball 
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Bearing Countershaft Boxes; Aircraft Control Bearings; 
Heavy Duty Roller Bearings; and Roller Bearing Rail- 
way Journal Box. Other products not manufactured by 
the company but using Fafnir bearings were: Ball Bear- 
ing Spindles; Ball Bearing Gear Motor; Ball Bearing Elec- 
tric Hand Drills; Ball Bearing Electric Shears and Ball 
Bearing Air Drills. Gages used in the production of Fafnir 
bearings were also included in the display. 

H. R. Reynolds, C.E., was in charge of the exhibit. 
Those in attendance were: C. F. Stanley, vice president and 
sales manager; R. N. Hemenway, vice president; R. R. 
Searles, vice president and general manager; W. L. Rager, 
Cleveland manager; T. H. Schebrat, sales engineer; C. L. 
Drake, sales engineer and S$. M. Powers, sales engineer. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION 


cf Stamford (see illustration above) exhibited the smallest 


rcial bearing of the miniature type available in this 
country, having a bore of 4%” and an outside diameter of 
3 ”y . . ° . ° 
””, as well as intermediate and large size bearings of ball, 
roller and trust types. The largest of these was 21” in bore. 
Announced for the first time was the company’s new line 
of “3000” series bearings of the completely enclosed type. 


Members of the staff attending the show were: W. M. 
Nones, president; O. P. Wilson, vice president, H. J. Rit- 
ter, sales manager, G. R. Bott, engineering manager; D. E. 
Batesole, assistant engineering manager; C. B. Malone, fac- 
tory manager; R. E. Hecker, Cleveland district manager; 
C. H. Huntoon, sales engineer; T. J. Harley, Chicago dis- 
trict manager; C. H. Wallace, sales engineer; F. W. Mes- 
inger, New York district manager; R. V. Donnelly, sales 
engineer; H. L. Day, factory superintendent; C. A. Baden, 
factory engineer and C. D. Kilham, Cincinnati district 
manager. 

THE GEOMETRIC TOOL COMPANY of New Haven 
showed the following (see illustration above): threading 
machines; chaser grinding machines; rotary self-opening 
die heads; stationary self-opening die heads; solid adjustable 
die heads; taper cutting die heads; collapsible taps; solid 


adjustable taps; receding chaser taps; chaser grinding fix- 
tures; thread cutting chasers. 

Those in charge of the exhibit were: James W. Sneyd. 
vice president; George A. Denison, sales manager and Fred- 
erick O. Uihlein, sales engineer. 
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THE BRISTOL COMPANY of Waterbury featured 
in its exhibit (see illustration above) the Bristol line of set 
and cap screws, steel belt fasteners, and plates and rivets 
for lacing all kinds of belts; representative line of indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling pyrometers used for heat 
treatment of steel. 

Representatives attending the show and acting as dem- 
onstrators were: H. L. Griggs, general sales manager; H. E. 
Beane, district manager, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S$. I. Lyons, sales 
representative, J. Harper, traveling sales engineer; C. 
Worth, sales engineer, Cleveland, Ohio; and A. A. Black- 
man, sales engineer, Cincinnati, Ohio. Also in attendance 
for two days were the company’s Detroit District mana- 
ger, H. W. Moss; and the Chicago District Manager, R. M. 
Walker. 

THE CUSHMAN CHUCK COMPANY of Hartford 
exhibited under the direction of H. W. Hultgren, assist- 
ant secretary, the following products: No. 730 Cushmatic 
Chuck, the electric power chuck for engine and turret 
lathes, etc.; No. 4-C-7 Pull-Push-Power, the new power 
unit electrically operated, which converts rotary motion to 
straight line motion; Hand Operated Lathe Chucks of light, 


medium and heavy duty types. 

THE WHITNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of Hartford included in its exhibit (see illustration) a 
display board showing the complete lines of Silent Chain, 
Roller Chain, Conveyor Chain, and Special Chains in brass 
and stainless steel and a line of Roller Chain Flexible Coup- 


lings. The exhibit was primarily designed to illustrate the 
many types of machinery and machine tools on which 
WHITNEY Silent and Roller Chain Drives are used as 
standard equipment. 

Those in charge of the display were: A. S. Basten, gen- 
eral manager; W. H. Whitney; E. N. Bidwell; and Stiles 
C. Smith of the Cleveland office. 

THE SKINNER CHUCK COMPANY of New Britain 
displayed (see illustration) Chucks ranging in size from 
3” to 36” in diameter, laying particular stress on its 
new Power Operated Chucks which relieve the operator 
from the customary fatigue of a long day’s work with a 
hand operated chuck. 

Those in charge of the exhibit were: Paul K. Rogers, 
president and treasurer; Robert B. Skinner, secretary; A. E. 
Thornton, assistant treasurer; J. N. Skinner, superintend- 
ent; K. H. Walther, chief engineer and A. E. Bowers, as- 
sistant superintendent. 

THE O. K. TOOL COMPANY of Shelton displayed 
(see illustration) the following: Inserted-blade type Mill- 
ing cutters; Reamers and Boring Heads; Lathe, Planer, 
Shaper and Boring Mill Tools of Inserted-tool-bit type. 
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The men in charge of the booth were: E. Reaney, chief 
engineer; F. Schroeder, district sales manager; J. W. Cos- 
stello, district sales manager; H. Gillie, district sales man- 
ager; W. N. Burns, district sales manager. 

THE BULLARD COMPANY of Bridgeport displayed 
(see illustration) the following: Type “J” Mult-Au-Matic; 
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Type “D” Mult-Au-Matic; Single Spindle Vertical Auto- 
matic Lathe; 56” Hydro-Shift Vertical Turret Lathe; 
36” High-Speed Vertical Turret Lathe; Demonstration of 
Bullard Roto-Broach Tool; Demonstration of Bullard-Dunn 
Electro-Chemical Process for Descaling Metal. 

Bullard representatives in attendance were: E. P. Bul- 
lard, president; E. C. Bullard, vice president and general 
manager; J. W. Bray, vice president and director of sales; 
D. B. Bullard, vice president in charge of engineering; 
A. E. North, secretary and treasurer; E. P. Blanchard, 
sales manager; R. C. Bullard, advertising manager; F. Ar- 
cher Thompson, representative of Detroit District; Wilfred 
Thompson, representative of Detroit District; Charles Kel- 
ler, representative of New England District; James M. 
Welch, representative of Pittsburgh District; W. A. Con- 
ner, representative of Chicago District; F. E. Hatch, Jr., 
representative of New York State District; Lee Sterry; Val 
C. Hart; T. E. Dunn, production manager; F. T. Taylor, 
Bullard-Dunn division; and T. H. Wilber, Bullard-Dunn 
division. 

UNION MANUFACTURING COMPANY of New 
Britain featured in its display the new electric chuck 


with electric control giving various degrees of power; a 
new electric wrench for operating heavy duty chucks used 
in connection with the new taper spindle noses which have 
been adopted by the lathe builders; new types of heavy 
duty face plate jaws; New Britain ball bearing drill chuck; 
a line of standard chucks, several of which were cut open 


to show interior mechanism; a display of four types of 
chain hoists. 

Those in charge of the exhibit were: C. $. Neumann, 
president; A. E. Church, chief engineer; S$. M. Hunt, pro- 
duction manager; G. V. Murphy, manager, New York 
office; and E. I. Stevens, sales department. 

THE CHARLES L. JARVIS COMPANY of Gilder- 
sleeve exhibited its complete line of High Speed Tapping 
Attachments, flexible shafting, flexible shaft units for 
grinding, polishing, drilling, screw driving and filing. 

Those in charge of the exhibit were: R. Wetzel, vice 
president; F. C. Barker, secretary; and Wm. Damrau and 
George Oles of Detroit. 

THE BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL COM- 
PANY of Bridgeport exhibited the following: Type 75 
Hydraulic Face Grinders; No. 161 High Speed Floor 
Grinder; No. 17M Motor Driven Buffing Lathe; No. 48 
“ABRASAW”, Cut-Off Machine as well as Grinding 
Wheels. 

The exhibit booth was in charge of W. M. Hyde, vice 
president, assisted by F. C. Penny and James Cebik of the 
engineering department and Joseph Boucher, demonstrator. 
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THE TAYLOR & FENN COMPANY of Hartford ex- 
hibited machines as follows: One Hydraulically Operated 
Internal Grinder; One Vertical Milling Machine, distinctly 
suitable for milling operations on light work; One Auto- 
matic Milling Machine for rapid and accurate milling of 


(Continued on page 22) 
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MANUFACTURED STONE 


AND 
THE DEXTONE COMPANY 


PILE of rocks thrown up at the entrance to a nat- 
ural underground cave as a protection against the 
elements and wild beasts was probably man’s first 
crude attempt to improve housing conditions. 

Since then huts, adobe dwellings, stone castles, log houses, 
four square brick and stone houses, early American, the 
atrocious attempts to express 19th century prosperity 
with wood cupola and gingerbread effects, three deckers 
and two family houses and apartments have been outward 
expressions of his desire for improvement of home sur- 
roundings. 

The heat lightning and distant rumbling thunder of 
modern pre-fabricated housing heard first in the United 
States some 3 to 4 years ago, has increased in intensity 
until today several large national organizations have en- 
tered the field with intentions of supplying modern-style 
housing on a quantity production basis at prices far below 
the present handicraft multiple-contractor building meth- 
ods. Countless headaches have been experienced and many 
more are scheduled before this development may expect to 
reach sizeable proportions. It took a quarter century for 
the automobile to reach the mass production stage and it’s 
anyone’s guess how long it will require to overcome the 
greater handicaps in a similar mass production effort applied 
to housing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones don’t care if their friends the Dif- 
fendoffers own a Ford, Chevrolet, Pontiac or Lincoln just 
like theirs but when it comes to housing they want, as 
a general rule, each dollar of construction expenditure 
“dripping wet” with “rugged or aesthetic individualism” 
of their own choice. Usually they want incorporated the 
“latest” of ideas which have been accepted by the “best 
people” or by an architect whose homes move in social 
circles. Appearance, longevity, refinements and the coopera- 
tion of architects and building tradesmen must be attained 
to a far greater extent than now before the pre-fabricated 
movement steps into the line of competition for America’s 
new home dollars. Withal the effort to satisfy the greatest 
of family wants—the desire for a home—within the lim- 
its of their ability to pay, is so worthy and so pregnant 
with possibilities for profit that the efforts to lower hous- 
ing costs by factory production methods are likely to be 
continued, despite the many obstacles, until satisfactory 
prefabricated homes become the accepted order of the day, 
at least for the laboring and middle classes. Prejudice was 
rampant against the queer looking, expensive, and inefh- 
cient “bogey-man of horses” during the first few years 
of this century, but along came lower prices, more horse- 
power, better appearance and finally credit to sweep aside 
the last cobweb of opposition against the automobile. Who 
then can look automobile history in the face or view in 
retrospect the civic statute of the early 1800’s against the 
use of bathtubs, the protest against gas machines (early gas 
stoves) and many other advances in human progress held 
back by lack of vision without expecting a great improve- 
ment in dollar values along the housing front? 


By L. M. BINGHAM 
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No matter whether the building industry goes modern 
in a big way, applies factory methods in prefabricating 
certain parts of the present type of housing, advances 
technique in other directions or finds cheaper mortgage 
money to accelerate its income, the Dextone Company of 
New Haven, makers of cast-stone trim, standard wall and 
floor units, occupies a box seat. It has vied with nature 
through laboratory control and straight-line methods to 
produce with high-grade cement and stone aggregates, 
Dextone, which for beauty and long-life rivals the best 
natural stone found in the quarries of the world. 





INTERIOR view of one section of the Dextone 
plant. Note floor type conveyor system and over- 
head track for conveying cast product and mix. 


Dextone has been used in various forms from plain con- 
crete laundry trays—made first by the Economy Concrete 
Co., a Dextone antecedent, to fancy trim for museums, 
churches, public buildings, office buildings, schools and 
homes and more recently as a standard self-centering wall 
system and floor units for large buildings and homes of 
varying sizes. With its present broad line of products which 

~can be utilized to good advantage in all types of con- 
struction, the company is in a strategic position in being 
able to “ride easily” with any turn of the building busi- 
ness. Its new Vibro-Cast floor and Self-Centering Wall Sys- 












































































tems are readily assimulated by contractors in modern con- 
struction of homes or large business buildings and factories 
as well as fitting into the present conventional types of 
construction. 

So perfectly is Dextone made to resemble the natural 
product that it is readily mistaken, when laid as a part 
of a building, for any one of the many varieties of marble 
or granite and also several types of stone. The colors 
and designs already embodied in Dextone cover an unusu- 
ally broad range. New design ideas of architects are being 
worked out constantly by the combined efforts of the com- 
pany’s skilled laboratory technicians, modelers and drafts- 
men. These ideas may be merely a new combination of 
colors and designs to show on a polished or rough surface 





DECORATIVE Corinthian caps weighing 10 tons 
each, produced by Dextone Co., and installed in 
Roosevelt Memorial Museum at 8ist Street and 
Central Park, New York, in 1933. 


or they may involve modeling of intricate statuary and 
the subsequent making of patterns to reproduce them. 
From the raw material to a gravestone marker, building 
trim, wall or floor sections complete, every operation is 
under scientific control. And in the field the company 
has a sales organization made up of technically trained 
men who thoroughly understand the uses of Dextone. They 
render service to the prospective users, architects and 
builders principally, of Dextone in the writing of specifi- 
cations, selection of stone, together with making recom- 
mendations on the most economical use of this material 
in building construction. 


Company History 


Like the product itself, built up carefully from the 
planning stage and selected materials to the completed 
units, so the organization grew. The initial step taken 
by the organization as an infant, with possibilities, was 
the formation in 1907 of the Economy Concrete Co. of 
New Haven, by. E. S. Wheeler, a native New Englander 
who had been in the plumbing supply business. Because 
metal laundry trays rusted out quickly and were generally 
unsatisfactory Mr. Wheeler conceived the idea of making 
them of concrete. When these proved to be far superior 
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to the metal type, he was inspired to further efforts in 
the building line, and thus began to make concrete build- 
ing blocks. 

Elsewhere during 1907, L. A. Falco was applying his 
talents as office boy at the National Cash Register Co., 
preparing himself to become a salesman. He soon realized 
his first ambition, but was always on the alert for a bet- 
ter opportunity. 

While on a train one day Mr. Falco read an interview 
story in which Thomas A. Edison predicted a great future 
for concrete in the building industry. The idea fired the 
ambition of this young cash register salesman to enter 
the concrete business. Immediately he began to make 
plans, and in 1910 established in New Haven the Dec- 
orative Stone Co. to make pre-cast stone trim for buildings. 

Until 1915, the Decorative Stone Company used the 
ordinary wood form method of producing this trim and 
other decorative forms. During that year the so-called 
open floor method, wherein the mixture was tamped into 
the molds made from molding sand on the floor, was 
adopted. Even in this early day the company had a com- 
plete drafting room, pattern shop, finishing, recutting 
and fitting departments. 

Not content with the results already obtained during 
its first 15 years in business, the Decorative Stone Com- 
pany began experiments with the vibration method in 
1925, looking toward the solidification of the mass (the 
mixture of aggregates and cement) with the minimum 
amount of water in order to produce cast-stone of maxi- 
mum strength and minimum absorption. After five years 
of experimentation the vibration method was installed. 
However, when it was discovered that its use forbade vol- 
ume production and low costs, former methods were re- 
sumed and the vibration plan again thrown back into the 
laboratory with instructions to find a system of molding 
that would not only produce the same type of finished 
product but also do it automatically. Another event of 
importance in 1930 was the merger of the Decorative Stone 
Co. and the Economy Concrete Co. to form The Dextone 
Company. 

The happy ending of this research was the construction 
and use of complete power ramming machines and auto- 
matic turnover and draw practice similar to that used 
in foundries. With the exception of molding sand the 
company now substitutes for sand in its mixtures a very 
fine pulverized material of its own composition, which 
has a very high capillary attraction, resulting in a finished 
product of both uniform and maximum strength regard- 
less of shape or size. Another factor responsible for this 
uniform strength is the company’s practice of separating 
the aggregates (coarser crushed stone, granite, marble, 
etc.) into various sizes and reapportioning them so that 
the proper amount of each size will be included in every 
mix. This separation and reapportionment is made possible 
through the use of a battery of electrically vibrated screens. 

From the company’s own quarries in Connecticut come 
the raw materials, with the exception of the Velo (spe- 
cial quick-setting cement) which enters into its diversi- 
fied line of products. There the aggregates are quarried 
and screened to the size predetermined by the laboratory 
and then shipped to the plant on Chapel Street, New 
Haven, ready to combine with Velo, color pigments, other 
specially prepared pulverized material and water to form 
Dextone, stronger by test than the natural stone it 
resembles. From the central mixing plant at one end 
of the factory the materials are conveyed overhead to the 
molds in an agitator which continues the mixing operation 





DEXTONE “Indiana Buff” trim used in St. Paul’s 
Church, at Yonkers, N. Y. 


until the material is placed in the mold on the casting 
shop floor. Before the pouring operation each mold is in- 
spected for steel reinforcing, anchor slots, lifting rings, 
and mixture numbers. The temperature and moisture con- 
tent of these sand molding beds are also kept under strict 


control. 


After the mixture has hardened and dried sufficiently 
it is removed from the molds and placed on a roller con- 
veyor from where it may be moved easily by one man 
to one or more of the several finishing room stations. Cut- 
ting is done by hand, pneumatic chisels and carborundum 
saws and planers. Special polishing machines are used after 
the work comes from the planer to produce either a honed 
or polished surface, if either is desired. Completed, the 
Dextone is moved along to storage, or the shipping depart- 
ment for crating. From one end to the other the plant 
is very well lighted by both natural and artificial light. 
Each department is under the supervision of a trained fore- 
man and each stone is given a final inspection before it 
is moved from one department to another. And should 
a large rush order come in one or more high speed 15 
ton capacity trucks of the company’s fleet are ready 
to leave with their cargo within a few minutes after 
backing up to the shipping room door. Thus has straight 
line, automatic (in part) production methods with every 
available modern accessory including conveyors and over- 
head hoists entered into the building materials industry to 
reproduce nature’s best at materially lower costs. 

Paving the way for the highly efficient production“de- 
partments are the technicians in the laboratory who work 
under the direction of a technical expert in collaboration 
with a member of the faculty of Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. As an indication of the scope of their 
work along the lines of independent research a few im- 
portant examples have been selected as follows: 


(1) Determination of merits of various standard brands 


of cement; (2) investigation of effect on aggregate sizes 
and combinations; (3) investigation of effect of time of 


mixing and type of mixers; (4) investigation of effect 
of time and condition of curing; (5) investigation of 
effect of temperature, moisture content and character of 
sand moulds; (6) investigation of admixtures. 

To accomplish their work the laboratory technicians 
utilize a wide range of equipment. A few of the more 
important and interesting items are: a miniature portable 
mixer equipped to operate at variable speeds; a vibrating 
table on which countless specimens are manufactured and 
tested to determine the most desirable type of vibrator and 
the right period and severity of vibration; a steam chamber 
where tests of steam curing possibilities are made; appa- 
ratus by which the aggregates are aerated and reduced 
to a constant water content; test rack for storing samples 
being tested; flow meter to determine the workability of 
concrete mixtures; and a specially constructed room de- 
signed to maintain a constant temperature automatically 
to permit of accurate testing. 

In addition to independent research work the Laboratory 
also tests the run of production at regular intervals for 
compression, absorption and other properties. 

The Drafting department makes in addition to regular 
shop drawings, all sections, mouldings, arches, doorways, 
tracery windows, etc., which are laid out full size. Because 
of the highly specialized work men require special train- 
ing to handle it properly. 

Experienced architectural modelers are also employed by 
the Dextone organization to carry out both the design 
ideas originating within the organization and those of 
architects who desire to utilize their own ideas. The mod- 
elers also supervise the work of the expert stone carvers 
who carve all modeled work after it is cast. 

The Servicing and Expediting department expedites the 
work through all detailing and manufacturing processes 


DEXTONE used in facade 
National Bank, Union, N. J. 


of Union Center 
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to assure prompt deliveries. It is acquainted at once with 
all agreements and delivery schedules made by the sales- 
man immediately after the contract has been signed, and 
thereafter in addition to its follow-up work keeps the con- 
tractor informed of the progress being made through the 
shop. Supplementing this department is an outside job 
service which includes a check-up of job conditions, advice 
in matters of handling, setting, mortar equipment, repairs 





SHOWING one of the large number of finishes 
available in DEXTONE products. 


and anything else in fact, that is in the interests of the 
job contractor. 


New Floor and Wall System 


The Dextone Self-Centering Wall System and the Vibro- 
Cast Floor system, referred to previously, are not only 
the latest product developments of the company but the 
ones which virtually offer to the architect and prospective 
builder a prefabricated structure in which individuality 
of design is not sacrificed. The Wall-System (see illustra- 
tion on this page) was conceived to form continuous verti- 
cal pilasters 16” on center with solid corners in all cases, 
which not only guarantees rigidity of wall construction 
but produces wall channels so arranged as to make it con- 
venient for the installation of such items as air condition- 
ing, insulation, concealed radiation and reflecto-type illu- 
mination. These channels also serve as ducts for all neces- 
sary pipe risers for plumbing, heating and electrical con- 
duits. This system is both fireproof and termite-proof and 
is obtainable in three convenient heights to accommodate 
all wall thicknesses. It is furnished in two finishes—smooth 
and Cotswald. The first is furnished where whitewash 
is desirable as in modern design and the second may be 
secured in several shades of warm colors requiring no 
further treatment. Adaptable for homes or large struc- 
tures, it affords to the architect and builder a new and 
economical medium of construction producing results pre- 
viously obtainable only with costly stone. 


The Vibro-Cast Concrete Floor System, introduced 
within the past two years, provides a rigid form of fire- 
proof construction suitable for factory buildings, schools, 
residences and other structures. Already maintenance engi- 
neers, architects and contractors have enthusiastically en- 
dorsed this type of construction as the solution for a low 
cost fireproof floor that supplies all of the essential needs 
for those desirous of having rigid construction, free from 
shrinkage, decay and the evils of termites. 


The joists of this system are produced in lengths up to 
28’ and in depths of 8”, 10” and 18”. These are usually 
spaced at centers conforming with the necessary load re- 
quirements, which ordinarily are from 20” to 30” on 
center. By Dextone’s vibratory method of placing the 
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concrete during the manufacturing process, a clear smooth 
surface, sharp corners and pleasing appearance are obtained 
allowing the underside to be left exposed and decorated, 
if so desired. The patented method of notching and anchor- 
ing the slabs to the joints by threaded stirrups which, in 
turn, are spot welded to the tension and compression bar 
at proper intervals, produces a floor of maximum rigidity 
and minimum deflection, about half that of steel by load 
test. By the proper variation of reinforcing steel, the 
carrying capacity can be made to conform to any maxi- 
mum desired. 


As an indication of the popularity of this new type 
of floor unit more than thirty have been installed in 
buildings during the past fifteen months, a period of low 
construction activity. 

Installations of Dextone products have been made as far 
south as Panama and as far west as Detroit, Michigan. A 
few of the well-known architects who have specified Dex- 
tone as building trim for facades and interior decorative 
effects include: James Gamble Rogers; Goodhue, Kram and 
Ferguson; McKim, Mead & White; John Russell Pope; 
and Raymond Hood. One of the company’s earliest instal- 
lations was the entire facade of the Panama Hotel at 
Panama. 

A few installations typical of the variety of buildings 
in which Dextone has been used include: Yale University 
buildings (Bingham Hall Tower, Yale University Theater, 





DEXTONE’S recent development—a Self-Center- 
ing Wall System, well adapted for use in prefab- 
ricated modern or any other type of home or build- 
ing construction. 


Yale Medical Group, etc.) ; several buildings at West Point 
Military Academy; Hartford Seminary Foundation; Ham- 
den Bank and Trust Co., Hamden, Conn.; First M. E. 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn.; St. Paul’s Church, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Westchester County Office Building, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Century Apartments, New York, N. Y.; Connecti- 
cut Light and Power Building, Middletown, Conn.; (res- 
idences),—Harold M. Mapleton, Bridgeport, Conn.; Dud- 
ley Talcott, Farmington, Conn.; Williams residence, West- 
port, Conn.; J. C. Howell residences, Bethany, Conn. 


NEWS FORUM 


Rossie Velvet to Reopen. The Willimantic plant of the 
Rossie Velvet Co., closed for the past three years, will reopen 
soon according to a news report. It is understood that the 
plant which suspended operations because of unfavorable 
business conditions in the velvet market, will engage in the 
same line of manufacture, beginning with the employment 
of some 60 persons. 
* * * 


Burnside Firm Acquires Garvan Mills. The Sanitary 
Paper Mills, Inc., of Burnside, East Hartford, recently ac- 
quired title to the Garvan Mills on Forbes Street which it 
has occupied for the past ten years on lease. The property 
consists of 13 acres of land, water rights on the Hockanum 
River, a dam, the mill, two tenement houses and other 
buildings. 

The Sanitary Paper Mills, Inc. manufactures facial tissues 
and other sanitary paper products. 


* = 2 


Campaign Issues. Out of the welter of issues which 
loom as possible discussion points during the next Presi- 
dential campaign there are four which are certain to occupy 
strategic positions on the battle lines as follows: 

1. Amendment or circumventions of the Constitution, 
including the removal of certain powers from the Supreme 
Court. 

2. The cost of Government and the tremendous relief 
expenditures. 

3. Taxation, reaching down to the wage earner and 
small home owner. 

4. The rising cost of living due to the philosophy of 
scarcity. 

Every one of these issues is of sufficient importance to 
warrant a great deal of constructive thinking on the part 
of both employer and employee—thinking of the type 
which will analyze the man’s record of progress in the 
past with a view of throwing light upon a future safe 
course of action; thinking that will prompt the choice of 
the proper representative who will carry out this course 
of action. 

ea 


Millbrook Mills Secure Loan. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has recently approved a loan of $120,- 
000 to the Millbrook Woolen Mills of Yantic, Conn. The 
loan, it is stated, will permit the mill to resume operations 
giving employment to between 200 and 300 persons. 
Another loan approximating $750,000 is understood to 
have been tentatively approved for an Eastern Connecticut 


Industry, the name of which has been withheld until for- 
mal approval has been made. 
kk * 


Bristol Company Offers New Pyrometer. The Bristol 
Company of Waterbury, Conn., oldest manufacturer of 
Thermo-Electric Industrial Pyrometers, has recently an- 
nounced a new addition to its line of industrial instru- 
ments,—The Wide-Strip Pyrometer—which is available in 
single-record, multiple-record and__ recorder-controller 
types. This instrument, operating on a potentiometer prin- 
ciple of temperature measurement, has a built-in accuracy 


Bristol’s Wide-Strip Pyrometer 


which is made possible through an almost unbelievably sim- 
ple measuring, balancing, and recording mechanism. 

In addition to the many desirable features that are built 
into this measuring, balancing and recording mechanism, 
Bristol’s Wide-Strip Pyrometer records on a 1244 inch 
chart; is equipped with a 1% inch indicating scale that 
can be read easily at a distance; uses a heavy-duty galva- 
nometer which is totally enclosed in a dust-proof case; has a 
duplex slide wire mounted in such a position that the slide- 
wire contact and pen are integrally mounted on the same 
carriage; is designed and constructed to withstand an un- 
usual amount of neglect and misuse; is housed in a con- 
vertible case which is moisture, fume, and dust-proof, a 
case combining in a practical way genuine utility with 
balance and conservative beauty; is fully automatic in 
operation; is simple in construction; is easy to service in the 


field by the user. 
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Exhaustive tests under actual plant conditions are said 
to have proved that this instrument will give performance 
approaching ideality. The product is completely described 
in the company’s catalog 1450. 
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Industries Expanding. According to the figures of the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics industrial recovery has 
been more marked in Connecticut than in the nation gen- 
erally from 1933 to 1935. The Bureau states that the index 
of factory employment increased 50.7% in Connecticut as 
compared with 42.2% in the nation while the index of 
factory payroll amounted to 124.4(( in Connecticut, mak- 
ing a gain of only 94.3%, in the nation as a whole. The 
estimated gains are said to have been computed from the 
state indexes. 





As an indication of improved industrial activity a num- 
ber of companies either increased their employment or are 
expanding their plant facilities to permit increased opera- 
tions as follows: 

The United States Finishing Company is gradually 
closing its plant at Pawtucket, R. I., employing 300 hands 
and transferring operations to its other mills, one of which 
is located at Norwich, Connecticut. At present the 
machinery at Pawtucket is being installed in the company’s 
plant at Norwich, the plan being to complete the process- 
ing operations there. 

The Fuller Brush Company of Hartford has recently 
awarded a contract for a one story factory addition 94 
by 120 feet. 

The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Elec. Co., has recently 
awarded a contract for a factory addition on Hawthorne 
Street wherein the building will be raised from a two to 
a five story structure 100 x 110 feet, with a still further 
addition of a five story building 25 x 80 feet. 

The Hawie Mfg. Co., producers of buckles, at Bridgeport 
is adding to its plant an addition of 50 x 154 feet. 

The Bridgeport Brass Corporation has recently awarded 
a contract for a box shop, one story high, measuring 32 
x 160 feet. 

New corporations authorized in the state during the 
month of October, according to records on file in the Sec- 
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retary of State’s office, numbered 57, with capitalization of 
$2,630,000. 
¢ 2 


Johnnie Q. Citizen Sees the Exposition. In the belief 
that a letter written to Colonel Samuel H. Fisher, October 
12, expresses the sentiment of thousands of persons who 
visited the various Tercentenary Celebrations including the 
largest—Tercentenary Industrial Exposition—we publish 
herewith, with permission, the expression of Mr. George 
Henke, 293 New Park Avenue, Hartford, as follows: 

“I am one of those Johnnie Q. Citizens you hear Boake 
Carter speak of and as such the Tercentenary activities 
seemed to be more or less in the hazy distance probably 
for two reasons—first I have no flair for old things, sec- 
ondly I have no American ancestry. 

“However I did sense somebody was trying to do some- 
thing so I gave them credit for trying and thought the least 
I might do to encourage them would be to buy something 
they were selling; so I did buy some Silver Dollars, kept one 
and gave a few away—also bought a guide and some paper 
weights. (Medallions. ) 

“My first awakening came when I attended the Industrial 
Exhibit at the Armory and ‘Believe it or not’ you did 
something for me there by making me appreciate what a 
State we really have and from now on I will certainly 
tell the world, it was so satisfying to be able to enjoy such 
a wonderful Exhibit with absolutely no commercialism. 

“My second awakening came today at the Parade—with 
friends I viewed it from the stand opposite the Old State 
House and there are no words to describe its success—it 
was a living panorama of history most beautifully presented 
and so efficiently carried thru it left your audience almost 
stunned—could it be possible that all those bands—floats— 
marchers—etc. can have passed true to schedule and with 
practically mo break at any time? 

“Congratulations to you and your commission for having 
done your State and its every citizen a real and great 
service from start to finish.” 





x * * 


Death of H. D. Crippen, Bon Ami President. Henry 
Durell Crippen, who resigned as president of the Bon Ami 
Company, with a factory at Manchester, Conn., died on 
October 25 in the Nyack Hospital, Nyack, New York, at 
the age of 59. 

Starting life in the middle western town of Lawrence, 
Kansas, Mr. Crippen began work as a reporter on several 
middle western newspapers after graduating from Phillips 
Exeter Academy, later entering his father’s banking busi- 
nesss. A few years afterwards he joined the United Profit 
Sharing Corp., in which he advanced to an executive post. 
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In 1916 he became vice president and sales manager 
of the Gates Rubber Company of Denver, Colorado, where 
he remained until he was appointed general manager of 
the Bon Ami Company in 1921. He became president of 
that company in 1929. He was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Orford Soap Company of Manchester, 
Conn.; president of the Whitehall Company; vice chair- 
man of the board of the Bon Ami Company of Australia; 
and past president of the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America. 
x * 

Bridgeport Exhibit Profitable. The third industrial ex- 
hibit held under the direction of the Salesmen’s and Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association of America, Inc., at the 
Pyramid Shrine Mosque, Bridgeport, October 24-26, sur- 
passed in attendance, interest and sales all previous exhibits 
held in the city. Approximately 100 companies exhibited 
their products selling goods running well up into the thou- 
sands to some 15,000 purchasing agents and executives in 
attendance. 

Contrary to the statement appearing in these columns, 
in error last month, the exhibitors came from all parts of 
the United States rather than from Connecticut alone. 

4 4% * 
Novelty Set Introduced by Jacobs. As a side line 
novelty, the E. H. Jacobs, Mfg. Co., of Danielson, makers 
of canvas products, have recently introduced the “Jigger 
Whack” set for crushing ice. It consists of a small scoop, 
used to avoid touching the crushed ice, an ice bag made of 
the highest grade Army Duck and a chromium-plated Ice 
Crusher Mallet. The set is suggested as an item of great 
value for use in hospital and in gracious entertaining as 
well as in the sick room in the home. In its literature, the 
company suggests the inexpensive item ($1.50) as an 
ideal bridge prize, wedding gift, birthday present or Christ- 
mas token, The item is being handled through certain drug, 
grocery and department store outlets, but is obtainable 
by mail direct from the company’s plant at Danielson. 
* * * 

Tenth Anniversary New England Conference. The 
tenth Anniversary of the New England Conference is being 
held this year at Hotel Statler, Boston, November 21 and 
22. Ten years ago, 612 delegates from the New England 
States representing 235 organizations established the annual 
New England Conference with the simultaneous establish- 
ment of the New England Council. This year it is hoped 
that 1000 delegates will be present to appraise the progress 
of the past and to develop even a better program for the 
promotion of New England in the years ahead. 

Among the speakers scheduled to talk are: James M. 
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Landis, Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D. C.; O. Max Gardner, former Governor of 
North Carolina; Louis M. Brownlow, director, Public Ad- 
inistration Clearing House, Chicago, IIl.; and Ernest M. 
Smith, Executive Vice President, American Automobile 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Another interesting feature scheduled is the exhibit of 
outstanding new products of 20 New England Industries. 


xt 


Scovill Goes on 45-Hour Week. The Scovill Mfg. Co., 
of Waterbury, according to press reports, started on a 45- 
hour five day week on October 28, with time and a half 
to be paid to all hourly employees working more than the 
stipulated number of hours. The decision to adopt this work 
week came as a result of a conference of employee rep- 
resentatives, who had demanded time and one half after 
40 hours a week, and Mr. John H. Goss, vice president of 
the company. 
* * * 


Congress of American Industries Set for December. 
The Congress of American Industries held each year in 
conjunction with the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers will be held in New York City 
on December 4 and 5. Preceded on December 2 and 3 will 
be an important two day meeting of the National Industrial 
Council. 

Sponsored jointly by the N. A. M. and by the National, 
State and Local Associations with the National Industrial 
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Council, it has served for a number of years as a forum 
fer progressive thought and collective action of the nation’s 
leading industrialists. Because of the great significance of 
legislative happenings of the past year and those which may 
be expected during the coming year, this year’s meeting of 
the Congress will be of more than usual importance. Bona 
fide manufacturers throughout the nation are being urged 
to either attend the conference or be represented at its 
various sessions. 
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Results of Labor Compacts Conference. The net results 
of the two day Interstate Conference on Labor Compacts 
held at the State Capitol, Albany, New York, October 18- 
19, were as follows: 

(1) No new labor compacts were signed, action on the 
child labor and hours of labor compact being tabled after 
a strong minority vote. 

(2) Discussion concerning the set-up of a permanent 
organization with a paid staff was discused at length, but 
left on the docket for further discussion after the delegates 
from several states had sounded out possibilities at home. 
Plan contemplated a wide publicity campaign through all 
available media and discussion groups. 

(3) A committee created at the conference and charged 
with the job of exploring the field for further compacts 
recommended no action until present ones were disposed of. 
However, it went outside its field to propose a memorial 
to Congress on changing the method of taxing payrolls 
under the Social Security Act. This memorial failed on the 
floor, due to strong minority vote. 

(4) The proposal to recommend a 40-hour week com- 
pact won by a 22 to 10 vote. As adopted the 40-hour 
basic week would apply to both men and women; would 
allow for leeway in numerous contingencies; and would 
not become effective until 14 competing industrial states 
had ratified it. 

(5) Although the next meeting has not been definitely 
scheduled it will be held in all probability, next Spring. 

Connecticut was represented by W. J. Wilcox, manager 
of the Meriden Manufacturers Association and State Labor 
Commissioner Joseph M. Tone, who represented labor. W. 
A. Dower, of the Manufacturers Association, attended the 
conference as an observer. 


x * * 


Webster Heads Open Shop. William R. Webster, chair- 
man of the Bridgeport Brass Company and president of the 
Automatic Machine Co., both of Bridgeport, was elected 
chairman of the Open Shop Conference of Connecticut, 
Inc., at its recent annual meeting at the Brooklawn Coun- 
try Club, Wednesday night, October 16, to succeed E. C. 
Stevens of the International Silver Company of Meriden. 

President Hubbard addressed more than 250 who at- 
tended, emphasizing the necessity for continuing the policy 
of Open Shop in industries of Connecticut. 


x zk 


Chemical Exposition. The 15th Exhibition of Chemical 
Industries will be held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, December 2 to 7 under the direction of the Inter- 
national Exposition Company. This year it is divided into 
classifications as follows: chemicals and chemical products; 
plastics, molded products, and lacquers; laboratory equip- 
ment and supplies; general equipment; instruments of pre- 
cision; containers and packaging equipment; brewing, dis- 
tilling and bottling equipment; materials handling equip- 
ment; raw materials, natural resources and industrial op- 
portunities; and educational exhibits. Judging from ad- 
vance literature and reports of planning, the Exposition 
will be a dynamic presentation of materials, products and 
machines telling in terms of the strongest senses—the eye 
and ear—not only how chemical manufacturers are forg- 
ing new paths of progress, but also how this progress is 
being projected far into the future through the use of 
better equipment, packaging, etc. It appears that both 
visitors and exhibitors will be amply awarded in terms 
of idea and sales stimulation. 
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Testimonial for Harry C. Brooks. As a fitting acknow]l- 
edgment of the untiring efforts of Harry C. Brook, for- 
merly of the Broadbrook Company, in setting up and 
operating the wool exhibit at the Tercentenary Industrial 
Exposition, members of the Connecticut Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers Association honored him recently 
with a testimonial dinner at the Hartford Club. 

After topping off an excellent dinner with cigars, the 
tributes to Mr. Brook began with a glowing one by William 
G. Park, of the Airlie Mills, who presided. In token of 
appreciation, Mr. Park presented a handsome wrist watch 
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to Mr. Brook as a gift from the Connecticut Woolen group. 

Stories and serious discussions intermingled in the brief 
remarks of those called upon to talk by Mr. Park. They 
were as follows: 

A. G. Parsons, director of the Tercentenary Exposition, 
Frederick L. Babcock, technical director of the Cotton 
Products Group and editor of Fibre and Fabric; James 
Wharton of Glen Woolen Co., Frank Nettleton of M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., Rockville; Francis Luce of Cyril 
Johnson Co., Senator Keeney of Somerville Mfg. Co.; John 
Cameron of M. T. Steven & Sons Co.; Charles Pinney, 
Medlicott Co.; Arthur Gordon of Hazardville; E. C. Morse 
of Associated Wool Institute and L. M. Bingham of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut Inc. 

Others attending besides those mentioned were: George J. 
Gordon, Gordon Bros, Inc., Hazardville; R. A. Mitchell, 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs; J. Kemp, 
Airlie Mills, Inc., Hanover; W. J. Vernier and Charles 
A. Brown, Broad Brook Co.; Walter G. Hitchon, Jr., 
James M. Martin, H. M. Hitchon, Glen Woolen Mills; 
Ralph D. Keeney, Somersville Mfg. Co., T. F. Mullen, 
T. F. Mullen & Co., Stafford Springs. 
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Chase Sees Copper Outlook Bright. Speaking at the 
14th annual meeting of the Copper and Brass Research 
Association held in New York October 11, Frederick S. 
Chase, president of the organization, predicted material in- 
creases in sales of brass and copper and its alloys for 1936 
over the material improvement shown in 1935 above 1934. 
As the cause for this upturn, he pointed to the steadily 
increasing production of automobiles which in 1936 will 
consume nearly 200,000,000 pounds of copper and to the 
mechanical refrigeration and air conditioning industries 
which use nearly a million pounds of copper and its alloys 
each week. He also predicted that with the upturn of the 
building industry which uses a large amount of copper for 
roofing, flashings, gutters, pipes, lighting fixtures, screens, 
etc. may well use as much as 175,000,000 pounds of the 
metal during 1936. Giftware items, he pointed out, were 
showing material increases in sales being the largest for the 
holiday season during the past six years. 
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Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Budget Preparations. Industries that have been accus- 
tomed to operating on budget plans, are now starting to 
assemble their 1936 studies and estimates. This is by no 
means a simple matter, but the effort expended in this direc- 
tion is usually found to be well repaid. 

Success and satisfaction in budgeting work cannot be 
achieved with the first effort or in the first year. A certain 
amount of experimentation or exploration is necessary to 
determine what indexes or factors have a bearing upon the 
particular line of products. Adequate provision must be 
made in the accounting records to correlate actual results 
with the budget layout, such as sales analyses and various 
groupings of production and operating costs. To function 
successfully it is essential that definite responsibility be 
placed for various phases of activity. 

There is still time to get started on a, budgeting plan for 
1936 if the work is initiated at once. 

tk * 


Selling Costs. It is interesting to note the healthy inter- 
est that is developing with respect to control of selling and 
distribution costs. This is reflected in the increased amount 
of literature being devoted to the subject. Executives are 
arriving at the realization that in many instances these costs 
do not justify themselves. When distribution costs reach 
the point of far exceeding production costs it is time that 
some measure of control be invoked, that a certain amount 
of limitation of effort and expense be exercised. 

Probably the outstanding aspect is that of the territory 
to be canvassed: the potential market in a given area, 
and the shipping costs involved in making deliveries there- 
to. 

It is not a new thought—but it is frequently lost sight 
of—that volume of business is no criterion of success; 
that it frequently is decidedly advantageous to decline, 
or in any event not to solicit certain business. 

* et 


Recent Legislation vs. Industrial Accounting. This 
topic will be the subject of discussion at the regular 
monthly technical meeting of Hartford Chapter, N. A. 
C. A., November 19, 1935. Charles F. Coates, C. P. A., 
of Hartford will be the speaker. 


Transportation 


Trolley Express Covers State. Unknown to many, 
the Connecticut Company through the coordination Lof 
freight and express services furnished by the trolley express 
and the New England Transportation Company offers an 
overnight pick-up-and-delivery service to all points in the 
State. Prior to this recent arrangement, the trolley express 
furnished the service only to those points reached by trolley 
lines. 
ke * 


Chicago Conference. John J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, has recently scheduled 
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a conference in Chicago, November 19, for the purpose of 
considering the shipper’s angle of proposed reorganization 
of the Car Service Division of his organization, which is 
being undertaken with a view of effecting economies desired 
by the A. R. A. Board of Directors. It is understood that 
the directors have looked with favor upon the suggestion 
that the district managers be discontinued, although it is 
not the intention to interfere with the continuance of the 
effectiveness of the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards. 

W. H. Pease, traffic manager of the Bridgeport Brass 
Co., and N. W. Ford, traffic manager of the Association 
plan to attend the conference, the first in behalf of his 
company and Mr. Ford in the interest of Association 
members. 


x * * 


Motor Carriers’ Headquarters Established. In order 
to carry out the provisions of the Federal Motor Carrier 
Act, especially its administrative features, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced October 30, the estab- 
lishment of headquarters of the field force of its newly 
created Bureau of Motor Carriers. This move was essential 
to enable motor vehicle operators to obtain help quickly 
in their efforts to comply with the law. The nation has 
been divided into sections, each to have a district director 
and a number of supervisors. The state of Connecticut is 
in the region which includes New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware, the remaining five states of New England being 
placed in a different group. Headquarters of the Connect- 
icut district will be in New York, but in addition, a dis- 
trict supervisor will be located in Hartford within the 
near future. 
tk * 


Motor Freight Bureau Formed. At a recent meeting 
of the New England truckmen held during the last week 
of October, definite steps were taken toward the forma- 
tion of a New England Motor Freight Bureau. Mr. Joseph 
Adley is understood to have been elected manager. If 
present plans are carried out the Bureau will be divided 
into two sections;—a classification section and a rate and 
tariff section. It is also understood that an agreement has 
been reached upon seven weight breakdowns, five classes 
of freight and a mixed truck load rule. 

In the near future it is planned to issue a motor truck 
classification book to be sold at approximately $2.00 per 
copy. 

More detailed information is available to Association 
members upon communicating with its trafic department. 


x *« * 


Death of Percy R. Todd. Former president of the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, Percy R. Todd, 75, died at 
a hospital in Bangor, Maine, October 23 after several weeks’ 
illness. Like many of the nation’s railroad chieftains, Mr. 
Todd began his career as a telegraph operator with the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa Railroad, now a part of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. He was second vice president and later first 
vice president of the New Haven Road, but in 1907 be- 
came first vice president of the Bangor and Aroostook. In 
1913 he succeeded the late Franklin W. Cramm as presi- 
dent. During the World War he was director of all New 
England railroads. 



































































‘Loan Refused—New Haven Petitions. Failing in its 
attempt to secure approval of the ICC for a $5,000,000 
loan applied for October 10, the “New Haven” Road an- 
nounced October 23 that it had filed a petition for 
reorganization under section 77B of the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act in the U. S. District Court of Connecticut. 
November 6 was set as the date of the hearing before 
Federal Judge Hincks on appointment of trustees. 

President Howard §S. Palmer who is expected to be 
named as the first trustee, issued a statement at the close 
of the meeting of his board of directors, saying that the 
road had reluctantly taken this step toward reorganiza- 
tion only after exhausting every possible means available 
to the company for meeting its obligations as they mature. 
He explained that continued low gross revenues which 
dropped from $142,000,000 in 1929 to approximately 
$70,000,000 in 1935, the exhaustion of its collateral 
through loans granted by the government last year, and 
inability to obtain new funds at the present time, together 
with the uncertain outlook for meeting cash requirements 
in 1936, made the step inevitable. 

The road is now indebted to the R.F.C. for $7,699,778, 
to the PWA for $6,777,000, and to banks $16,275,000. 


Foreign Trade 


U. S.-Cuba Trade Increase Noted. A notable gain in 
Cuba’s foreign trade during the first six months of 1935 
reflected the advantages of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment between that country and the United States and the 
quota on Cuban sugar in the United States. The influences 
of the Agreement and the quota, the Department of 
Commerce states, are illustrated by the sharp upward swing 
in Cuba’s trade which amounted to 83,047,563 pesos dur- 
ing the first half of 1935, against 49,710,260 pesos during 
the corresponding period of 1934. Imports into Cuba from 
the United States aggregated 27,289,350 pesos, as com- 
pared with 19,303,527 pesos during the first part of 
1934. Exports to the United States reached the high level 
of 55,758,213 pesos compared with 30,406,762 pesos. 
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American Machinery Gains in Canada. U. S. manu- 
facturers of industrial machinery exported into Canada in 
the first half of 1935, exclusive of agricultural, office and 
household machinery, industrial machinery valued at $10,- 
827,020 compared with $9,751,051, or a gain of 11 per- 
cent over 1934. Improvement in the demand for metal 
working machinery was seen by the Ottawa office of the 
Commerce Department as the chief reason for the better 
market during 1935. Most of it, it is believed, is shipped to 
the automotive factories. 


x *& * 


Foreign Mail to be Speeded. Mail service is scheduled to 
be speeded up on five United States foreign air ail routes, 
according to an announcement made by Postmaster Ran- 
kin of Hartford on October 19th. Changes in schedules 
include: Miami via Puerto Rico to Brazil, 3 to 6 days 
instead of 4 to 8; and to Montevideo and Buenos Aires on 
this route, 6 instead of 8 days. The Brownsville, Texas, to 
Central America and Canal Zone route is to take 1 to 2 
days instead of 2 to 3 days. A fast, dependable service is 
now provided to all Latin American and Caribbean coun- 
tries, which is not available by ordinary means. 
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Editorial Note: 
if the amount of good business literature warrants, a 
brief description of the books and pamphlets which, 
in the opinion of a business librarian and the editor 
will be helpful to the business man. This month’s 
suggestions are made by Miss Mildred Potter, Libra- 
rian, Business and Technical Branch, Hartford. 


In this column will appear monthly, 


Personal Letters in Business—Clapp, John Mantle 

If you have had to write to business or official acquaint- 
ances letters of a semi-personal character you know how 
difficult and how much time it takes to write a satisfactory 
one. You will find of great assistance this book which 
contains over 400 examples of exceptionally good personal 
letters including letters of congratulation, condolence and 
acknowledgment; letters accepting and declining invita- 
tions; requesting, refusing and granting requests, etc. 
How To Package For Profit—Larrabee, Carroll B. 

Mr. Larrabee, managing editor of Printers’ Ink, is an 
authority on the subject. He traces the growth and impor- 
tance of packages until they assume the full stature of 
salesmen. This book will prove invaluable to everyone who 
has to do with improving the containers for manufactured 
products. 


Marketing Industrial Equipment—Lester, Bernard 

This book presents on outline for a study of the distri- 
bution of durable or capital goods, of an engineering nature, 
from the manufacturer to the ultimate user. It is intended 
to assist those who are actually engaged in the various 
phases of the distribution of machinery, equipment and 
engineering supplies, as well as students in technical and 
business schools. 

Straight Thinking; How To Solve Your Business 
Problems—Reilly, William J. 

This book explains step by step just how to attack a 
problem and think it through to the right conclusion. 
It is illustrated by actual cases taken from the thinking of 
actual executives on typical business problems that might 
be yours. The author is a practical business consultant who 
has successfully employed his own methods in problems 
for many large companies. 

Getting Along With People—Wright, Milton 

The book contains practical suggestions to help the 
reader understand other people and to win their friendship, 
respect and cooperation. It shows how to utilize funda- 
mental emotions and instincts in making one’s contacts 
with others smoother and pleasanter. 

Art Of Leadership—Tead, Ordway 

Executive work is typically thought of as bossing or 
directing. This book. shows that leading can be more pro- 
ductive than bossing. It is designed to be of service in two 
directions—to organizations trying to train executives to 
be leaders and to individuals who are interested in improv- 
ing their capacity either to lead on the job or to become 
leaders. It analyzes the nature of leadership, and shows 
what qualities leaders must have. 
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General Summary. General business activity in Con- 
necticut experienced a sharp advance in September and 
rose to 18.1% below normal compared with -23.2°% (re- 
vised) in August, and -41% a year earlier when a general 
textile strike was in progress. The gain over August was 
especially noteworthy since all the components of the busi- 
ness index participated and every city for which data were 
available reported considerable progress. Factory employ- 
ment was less than 5% below normal while the number 
of man-hours worked was 15.4% under the estimated nor- 
mal. Both indexes stood at the highest level since the first 
half of 1930. Employment has advanced more rapidly than 
hours worked due largely to the fact that average hours 
per employee now approximate 40 per week whereas in 
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pre-depression days employees usually worked 50 hours per 
week. Freight carloadings originating in 13 Connecticut 
cities also expanded sharply in September in line with in- 
dustrial production, and cotton mill activity and metal 
tonnage carried by the New Haven Road were well above 
the August level. Construction activity was moderately 
higher. Data for the first part of October indicated an 
extension of the gains in business activity, average daily 
freight carloadings being well above September and the 
number of man-hours worked showing further improve- 
ment. 

The rise in general business activity in the United States 
during September was much less than in Connecticut 
largely because of the sharp decline in automobile produc- 
tion and a small recession in electric power output. On the 
other hand, the production of pig-iron and steel ingots 
experienced a greater than seasonal increase over August 
as did cotton consumption and freight carloadings. Ma- 
chine tool orders for the first nine months this year were 
approximately 90% higher than for the corresponding 
period of 1934, indicating the confidence of business gen- 
erally in the recovery and the efforts being made to keep 
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the cost of production as low as possible. Another factor 
favorable to recovery has been the reduction in burden- 
some stocks of goods. In August, the latest month for 
which information is available, stocks of raw materials in 
the United States were 35% lower than a year previous. 
During the week ended October 5, the weekly business 
index of the New York Times, after moving very errat- 
ically during September, rose to approximately the highest 
level of the year. Weekly automobile production has been 
expanding rapidly and in the week of October 12 was 
larger than in the corresponding week of 1934. Sales of 
new cars declined as prospective customers waited for next 
year’s models but sales of used cars were maintained and 
inventories reduced to a satisfactory level. 
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The index of wholesale prices compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor showed only a minor net advance between 
September 7 and October § but it appeared significant that 
the price of farm products and foods which had pre- 
viously advanced so rapidly showed a decline of 2% dur- 
ing the period. All other commodities, on the other hand, 
increased 2% as a result of rising demand for manu- 
factured products and the desire of consumers to be “cov- 
ered” in the event of higher prices later on. 

For the second consecutive month, the cost of living 
rose 2% in September and was 3% higher than a year 
earlier. The advance over August was due to increases in 
the cost of food, rent, and fuel and lighting items. Com- 
pared with a year ago, rent has gone up 9%, food 6% 
and miscellaneous commodities and services 1‘/,. The price 
of clothing was 4%, and fuel and lighting 3%, below 
September 1934. 


Finance. During the four weeks ended October 5, the 
number and gross liabilities of failures in Connecticut were 
well above the corresponding period last year. However, the 
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number of new corporations formed and the total amount 
of capital stock involved was also higher than a year ago. 
Real estate sales increased over 1934 but the aggregate 
value of mortgage loans remained considerably below last 
year’s level. Bank debits to individual accounts in four 
Connecticut cities in the four weeks ended October 9 ex- 


ceeded the same period of 1934 by 27%. 


Construction. A small increase in building activity took 
place in Connecticut during September while a larger ex- 
pansion is expected in the near future as the result of 
W.P.A. projects. The number of building permits issued 
has been running some 13% above a year ago while the 
value of building permits has increased 50%. 

The total value of building contracts awarded in 37 
eastern states increased more than seasonally in September 
and stood 52% above September 1934. The total was also 
at the highest level since November 1931 with the excep- 
tion of the three month period in 1933 and 1934 when the 
data were distorted by a large volume of P.W.A. work. 
During that period only 30% of new construction was 
privately sponsored while at the present time private con- 
struction contracts account for 50% of the total. New 
residential building continued relatively active in Sep- 
tember and for the first nine months residential building 
contracts awarded were 80% greater than in the same 
period of 1934. 


Labor and Industry. As mentioned above, activity in 
Connecticut manufacturing plants experienced an un- 
usually sharp increase in September. The index of the 
number of man-hours worked rose to 15.4% below normal 
compared with -22.5% in August and -36.4% in Sep- 
tember 1934. Factory employment advanced 3.5% over 
August and 21.3% over a year earlier when employment 
was affected by the textile strike. Bridgeport reported an 
8% gain in the number of man-hours worked over August 
and a 46% gain in the last year while Bristol showed an 
advance of 10% over the previous month and 28% over 
a year ago. In Hartford, the comparison with August was 
affected by vacation schedules during that month but an 
increase of 26% was made over September 1934. In New 
Britain and New Haven, man-hours worked in September 
exceeded the previous month by 7% and 2% and the 
previous year by 35‘( and 26%, respectively. Waterbury 
employment, due to an abnormal increase in activity in 
brass factories, jumped 8‘% between August and Septem- 
ber. In Torrington, factory employment was 3%, and in 
Stamford 2%, higher than a month earlier. 


Trade. Retail trade in the United States in September 
expanded sharply over August. The index of department 
store sales on a seasonally adjusted daily average basis 
stood at 82% of the 1923-1925 average against 79% in 
August. 


Transportation. The index of freight carloadings orig- 
inating in Connecticut rose to 21.8% below normal com- 
pared with -25.5(% in August and -36.7% in September 
1934. In the four weeks ended October 5, carloadings in 
Connecticut were 27% higher than in the corresponding 
period a year earlier. In the United States, the comparable 
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increase was 7%. 


Connecticut at the Machine 
Tool Show 


(Continued from page 10) 














The Bullard Company Exhibit. 


small and medium sized pieces; One Four Spindle High 
Speed Drilling Machine for extremely high speed opera- 
tions; One Two Spindle Drilling Machine with one power 
feed and one hand feed head; One Motor Driven Spring 
Press with dial feed. 

Those in charge of the exhibit were George §. Delaney 
and R. J. King, general foreman. 

THE HENRY AND WRIGHT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY of Hartford exhibited as follows: One 50-ton 
Henry & Wright Dieing Machine equipped with automatic 
double roll feed, heavy duty adjustable scrap cutter and 
arranged with direct connected motor drive; One Henry & 
Wright No. 204'1-38 Automatic Feed High Speed Double 
Crank Straight Sided Steel Press with capacity of 80 tons 
and functioning similarly to the Dieing Machine in the 
automatic production of intricate stamped parts; Henry 
& Wright Automatically Controlled Motor Driven Cradle 
Type Stock Reel which permits material to be dropped into 
cradle instead of loading upon spindle. 

Those in charge of the Henry & Wright exhibit were: 
F. K. Simmons, president; C. H. Hamilton, Chicago rep- 
resentative and E, W. Slocum, Detroit representative. 

Other Connecticut companies also displaying their pro- 
ducts at the National Machine Tool Show concerning which 
we have received no description at press time are: Goss 
and DeLeeuw Machine Company, New Britain; Hanson- 
Whitney Machine Company, Hartford; and The Producto 
Machine Company, Bridgeport. The Yale and-Towne Mfg. 
Company also had a display of certain products of its 
Philadelphia division. 


News Forum 


Rockville Mill Changes Hands. Control of the James 
J. Regan Mfg. Co., of Rockville, is understood to have 
passed recently to Allen L. Goldfine of New York and 
Lawrence M. Dillon. When the mill resumes operations, Mr. 
Dillon will be in charge of the plant while Mr. Goldfine 
will continue in New York, looking after the sales end 
of the business. No date has yet been set for resuming 
operations. 
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SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 


Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford Stamford 
HENRY KNUST 


Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 


15 Lewis Street 


Hartford 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


First National Bank Bldg. 
New Haven 





Offices in Principal Cities 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL rie - 5 Bh 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
New Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 











WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOAN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
497 State St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 
Hartford, Conn. 





L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Engineers 


Ansonia Connecticut 


Zeh & Hahnemann Co. Presses 








eee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 
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FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
PITT & SCOTT CORP. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
27 Beaver St. New York City 
WALKER SERVICES INC. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Pier 14 North River New York 





INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS) 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 


Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York — Boston 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 





Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 
New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 








SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


@ @ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and fittings, rem- 
nants of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, tapestries, den- 
ims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and castellated U. S$. S. nuts, 
pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, 
brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly 
hex; miscellaneous lot of material used in the manufacture of molded 
rubber parts and flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes; car- 
load C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 
bars screw stock varying thicknesses and lengths, white absorbent tis- 
from cotton, rotary colors and dyes—large 
variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft 
anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams’ wrenches 
in assorted sizes. 


sue process convertor, 


© @ Equipment for Sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, 
belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, 
woolen; car chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; 
clock systems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, con- 
cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop 
hammers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 


loaders, 


veyors, cookers, 


pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


@ @ For Sale or Rent 
FOR SALE. 
S. E. 76. 


FOR SALE. 1 Bigelow H. R. T. boiler. 
tion. With fittings. Address S. E. 79. 


One 3% Bliss toggle press in good condition. Address 
53 B. H. P. Will pass inspec- 


FOR SALE—Free Cutting Bessemer Screw Stock of various sizes rang- 
” os ” os 
16 to § in Rounds; 1'% to 1% in Squares; and 
; ; : Soe 
in Hexagons. Also Cold Rolled Steel 42° x 4% to 3% x 


” ” 


ing from 7 

a ” 

g to 2 

” 


14”. Address S. E. 80. 
FOR SALE. One No. 94 Monarch Oil Burning Furnace, 2,000 Ibs. 


capacity, complete with all accessories including electrical equipment. 
Address S. E. 90. 

FOR SALE. 
if interested. Address: 
Connecticut. 


Buffing and polishing sand for sale. Willing to give sample 
Rita Harrington, 1273 Main Street, Hartford, 


@@ Wanted to Buy 


WANTED, USED—1 Portable Recording Wattmeter, 3 Phase, 3 Wire, 
60 Cycles, 230 and 575 Volts. 5 Amperes, Synchronous Motor Drive 
(1” per hour and i” per minute suggested); 2 Current Transformers 
for above, 20-25-40-50-800-1,000 Ampere Rating; 1 600-KVA, 440 
Volt, 3 Phase, 600 RPM Alternating Current Generator, with Exciter; 
Exciter preferably directly connected to Generator. Generator must 
have amortisseur windings. Address S. E. 87. 


SECTION 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED. A well equipped established Connecti- 
cut manufacturer wants to acquire additional lines of metal products 
or tools having a normal manufacturing season during the summer 
and early Fall months. Would prefer an established line that can be 


distributed through the hardware trade. Address your offerings to 
5, £82 


FOR SALE. Bliss Gang Press in good condition. 100” between up- 
rights. Equipped with punches and dies. Can be seen in operation. For 
sale very reasonable. Waterbury Mattress Company, Benedict and West 
Clay Streets, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


@ © Employment 


PERSONNEL MANAGER. Man who has had eight years’ experi- 
ence as personnel manager with a textile plant desires to make similar 
connections with another Connecticut manufacturer. Can furnish best 
of references. Address P. W. 304. 


YALE SHEFFIELD GRADUATE. Young man just over 30, gradu- 
ate of industrial engineering course at Sheffield Scientific School, who 
has had approximately nine years’ experience in sales, accounting and 
operations of a manufacturing plant in Connecticut, five years of 
which he was executive head in complete charge, now desires a con- 
nection with another Connecticut concern, because of recently dispos- 
ing of holdings and severing his past connection. References and jnter- 
view gladly furnished. Address P. W. 305. 


SALES AND MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Man who has had 
25 years of experience with a large and important hardware and metal 
stamping concern in Connecticut desires a new connection either jn 
the hardware or metal stamping field. His experience has covered all 
phases of manufacture, but in recent years he has been in complete 
charge of sales, being also assistant secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. He would welcome an opportunity of interviewing officials of 
a Connecticut concern in this field who are considering the placement 
of either a manufacturing or sales executive. To such an interview will 


be brought a record of his past accomplishments. For interview address 
P. ws 206. 


CHEMICAI 


1932. 


ENGINEER. Graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in Eight months’ experience in construction and purchas- 
ing departments of the Carbicle and Carbon Chemicals Corporation at 
Whitney, Indiana. At present employed as a factory hand in Con- 
necticut plant. Age 27. Would like position in chemical, purchasing 
or other technical departments of industrial organization. Hartford 
or vicinity preferred. Address P. W. 307. 


PROMOTIONAL SALES, OR MANAGER. College graduate with 
fifteen years’ experience in jobbing hardware and insulation material 
desires a connection with a manufacturer or commercial organization 
wanting representation in Connecticut or southern New England, where 
he has numerous connections. For further details address P. W. 308. 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE. Man in prime of life who 
has had broad exverience in government contract work, desires posi- 
as Washington 
representative. Will consider accounting or office position in which he 
is also experienced. Salary requirements reasonable. Address P. W. 309. 


tion with Connecticut or New England manufacturer 


MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER. Man who has had broad expe- 
rience as factory superintendent, assistant to vice president of large 
corporation, branch manager and president of two other companies, 
desires executive position with a Connecticut or New England organi- 
zation. Recently closed out the company which he headed for several 
years but desires to remain in Connecticut. Interview arranged by 
writing P. W. 310, 
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A typical 
Miller 
product 


THE MILLER COMPANY, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


CUTS COST OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE BY 


$7,149.68 wn crear ress 


From the days of whale oil and kerosene to this 
day of “light by wire,” this well known concern has 
kept progress with the times by constantly improving 
its lamps and lighting equipment. With similar con- 
sistency it has been an American Mutual policy- 
holder since 1924, And for good reasons: 
Savings on its workmen’s compensation insurance 
have averaged close to $1000 annually for the last 
eight years; relations have been cordial; service has 
been sincere and helpful. 


And this is typical of the savings and service en- 
joyed by thousands of American Mutual policy- 
holders—96% of whom renew their insurance year 
after year. Since 1887 American Mutual has returned 
to its policyholders dividends which have reduced 
their insurance costs annually by 20% or more of 
the initial premiums. American Mutual premiums 
are no higher than the average or “standard” for all 
companies, hence the savings are real. 


What has made such substantial reductions pos- 
sible? Truly economical management; extra-careiul 
selection of risks; direct business-getting (through 
salaried employees) and then, as a mutual 
company, sharing the profits or savings with policy- 
holders. “Our savings are your profits.” 


Furthermore, THROUGH A HIGHLY EFFICIENT SAFETY 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN MUTUAL REN- 
DERS ITS POLICYHOLDERS AN INVALUABLE ACCIDENT- 
PREVENTION SERVICE TOWARD REDUCING INSURANCE 
AND PRODUCTION costs. And with fifty-three offices 
supported by able medical advisers and claim mana- 
gers, American Mutual’s facilities are unsurpassed 
for adjusting claims promptly. 


Learn how this strong and pioneer American ecas- 
ualty company can serve you to advantage. Ask the 
nearest office to send some one to see you. No obli- 
gation. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile and all other forms of Liability Insurance 


Assets: $19,398,816.08 


Surplus to Policyholders: $3,864,074.80 


Liabilities: $15,534,741.28 


BOSTON, MASS., Executive Offices: 142 Berkeley Street 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Newfield Building 


HARTFORD, CONN., 12 Haynes Street 





Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


at THE SIGN of 


Printers and C Bookbinders 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE the StONE BOOK 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 
EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE SPEED-— 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD — Fortnightly via California and ; we : . 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. be turned out in a hurry, and be 


If you have printing which must 


Ménrruseawean Service well printed, let us help you. 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


CAREFUL HANDLING 
ON-TIME ARRIVALS 
REGULAR SAILINGS 
ns hm Sa Fe, ae a ee a ARS ECONOMY 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
HarTFoRD [1955] CONNECTICUT 








